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EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



TT is curious to listen to the various comments 
A made by the public and the members of the 
Academy on the recently opened Spring Exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design. These, so far as 
the latter is concerned, are unfortunately signifi- 
cant. The public, at least that part of it that 
considers these exhibitions in their relation to the 
year's art work — and this point of view needs no 
arguments to sustain it— finds in it little of interest. 

The members of the Academy and those im- 
mediately interested in the exhibition take general 
satisfaction in its excellence, find congratulation in 
attendance, sale of catalogues, and from day to 
day in the steady increase of yellow tickets marked 
"sold" in the corners of the frames. By all these 
tokens the exhibition is successful. 

The Academy of Design is the best market for 
the sale of American pictures in town. To get 
hung is a good investment. Although the attacks 
on the Hanging Committee are as annual as the 
exhibition, it is precty clearly demonstrated that it 
is impossible to hide pictures any place on the 
walls, and that a salable painting stands the same 
chance of being sold wherever it may hang. By 
this time it has been generally agreed that for the 
most part the object of the exhibitions of the 
Academy of Design is to sell pictures, and can- 
vasses of discreet size are prepared accordingly, 
and studios very thoroughly cleared out. 

The causes which have brought about the 
commercial position which the Academy of Design 
now holds, in the place of the position which it 
should occupy in respect to art, have been too 
often rehearsed to need recapitulation. It is worth 
observing that even the Clarke and Hallgarten 
prizes have this year scarcely proved a stimulus. 
There are very few works that one thinks of as 
having been painted with this hope in view. 

The /approaching prize exhibition at the Amer- 
ican Art Gallery has in fact had but little effect 
on the exhibition at the Academy of Design. If 
unusual efforts had been induced by the prizes, the 
Academy of Design, in the absence of those prizes, 
would not have received the benefit, for the efforts 
would not have been put forth. 

The encouraging fact is the continual battle 
which each year is renewed outside, that the 
Academy of Design should be the arena in which 
every artist would desire to put forth his best 
powers, and -that this is made, testifies to the 
strong hold the Academy of Design has on the 
public, and the affection that centers in the oldest 
home of the arts in town. 

Whatever opinions may be held of the por- 
trait of the boy and dog, by Mr. B. C. Porter, 
there can be but one, that he has shown by 
sending it a sense of the important rank which 
the exhibition ought to hold ; and this but few 
artists have done. Mr. Porter's work provokes 
much comment. It can be scarcely held a good 
rale that a man's intent may often require an 
interpreter, as many people are apt to believe both 
in literature and art. On the contrary, clearness 
of intention and the ability to state it are positive 
merits in the summing up of every man's work. 

The color of Mr. Porter's portrait is alluring and 
the composition attractive. A frankly handsome 
boy, clad in pale yellow plush, the tint scarcely 
varied, except by the play of light, down to his 
yellow-tipped shoes, stands by a white deer-hound, 
whose face is only less winning than that of his 
young master. The white back of the dog is 
almost lost in the light grays of the background, 
that appear like some palpable gray floating fog 
. that is about to advance and envelop the boy and 
dog. As to the effect of the color, £he pale yellows 
and grays, there is no doubt ; but whether the 
same pleasing results could not have been obtained 
by more intelligible means is an open question. 

The portraits occupy the first place this year 
in interest and importance. Mr. Eastman Johnson 
exhibits the portrait of Mr. Wm. M. Evarts. Both 
subject and artist excite public attention. Mr. 
Evarts is painted seated in a large easy chair, one 
knee thrown over the other in a strikingly char- 
acteristic attitude, which serves to account for the 
two almost parallel lines which his legs make. 
Every one who has observed Mr. Evarts on the 
street, and in public generally, has seen how his 
head dominates the rest of his not inconsiderable 
body. In painting him seated, Mr. Johnson has 
given his body a chance, even, as is noticed, to the 
disposition of his lower limbs. The portrait other- 
wise is not as interesting as are usually Mr. John- 
son's portraits. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir, whose work always presents 
some consideration worthy of attention, sends two 
portraits. That of Mr. Francis Lathrop is in a 
very low key, and scarcely varies beyond a few 
gray tones. The attitude is easy, and notwith- 



standing a certain morbidness in the results, the 
portrait is not only interesting from the painter's 
standpoint, but has vital characteristics. This 
discrimination is necessary. It is more easy than 
not to suspect the artist of absorption in his tech- 
nical problems of color — drawing values, handling, 
and the rest — than what is to the public the 
essence of portraiture. 

Mr. Charles Ulrich, who exhibits "The Waif," 
is not, by reason of his success last year, to be 
included among these. But the painting is one 
of the pleasing small genre of the exhibition. The 
subject is a group of charity children blowing soap 
bubbles, pleasing in statement and large in execu- 
tion, and differs from the work which Mr. Ulrich 
usually exhibits in being warmer in color. 

Near by hangs "Exchanging Confidences," by 
Mr. Francis C. Jones, an old man and little girl at 
a table, eating and conversing. The anecdotic 
value of the canvas is unmistakable. The child's 
face is scarcely even in profile, so far aside is it 
turned; but it conveys a delightful sense of an 
equality of relations, which the countenance of the 
old man in turn reflects. 

Mr. Charles X. Harris' "Moulders" belongs to 
a group of pictures for which the various arts 
have served as subjects, that have been prominent 
as examples of close study, readiness to attack 
difficult problems of light and texture under hard 
conditions, depending for their success on these, 
rather than the more common means of appealing 
to the imagination. Mr. Harris not only does this, 
but includes an incident which may 'or may not 
give additional value to the work, according to the 
spectator's point of view. If one may express an 
individual opinion, it lessens the dignity of the 
canvas. The scene is a sculptor's studio, lined with 
casts and the various implements of the sculptor's 
craft. In the center of the room a workman is 
taking a mould, and the plaster has wandered over 
the face of the negro boy who is assisting, a cir- 
cumstance which the sculptor, sitting apart, plainly 
enjoys. The rendering of the dusty reliefs on the 
wall, and the other accessories, under the bald, 
cold, perpendicular light, is unattractively realistic. 
The painting, as a whole, is a clever tour de force, 
and so far is one of the notable works hung. 

In the same category may be included "The 
Curiosity Shop" of Mr. Charles Muller, a minute 
rendering of two figures against a background of 
bottles and bric-a-brac, made apparent in the 
gloom by a small quantity of reflected light from 
their polished surfaces. If one is satisfied by mere 
cleverness one need go no further than Mr. Muller's 
work. 

In the north room there is a small canvas by 
Mr. Jos. Lauber, "Grace before Meat," a single 
figure, that of an old Dutch woman, dressed in 
various blues, and seen in the cold light of a 
window near. In this canvas there is the same 
treatment of light' which so many artists now 
essay ; at the same time, there is a touch of feel- 
ing and sentiment that gives the work another 
value. 

Near by is Mr. George Maynard's "Strange 
Gods," a pleasant conceit, and attractive otherwise. 
The two girls, although fillited and tunic clad, 
have a familiar nineteenth century look ; nor do 
the little figures which they wonderingly regard 
make their expressions less referable to our own 
time. 

The younger Morans enter the competition in 
works of the same character that they have 
recently pursued. "Waylaid," by Leon Moran, is 
the opportunity for gay Directoire costumes and a 
lively, agreeable arrangement of tints, in connec- 
tion with a spirited incident by means of painting, 
of more or less insubstantiality. Mr. Percy Moran's 
" Coming from Church," an old New York colonial 
scene, is more seriously considered. Mr. Charles 
Williamson's "Serving a Process," in the same 
room, which belongs to the competition, does not 
seem to carry the scene beyond the proving of the 
figures, and shows a certain softness of touch that 
is easily carried too far. 

In the corridor there is a swift, effective sketch 
— it does not seem to be more — called "The Thief," 
by Miss Ida Bothe, that has evident dramatic 
possibilities. 

The figure painters that enter for new laurels 
keep up the old average. Mr. William Hart re- 
appears, after many years, among this number in 
a single figure, "The Modern Cinderella," a name 
not especially significant than to account for the 
scanty raiment of a sweet-faced young girl, which 
allows for considerable flesh painting to show that 
Mr. Hart has not forgotten his old cunning. Mr. 
Frank D. Millet's "A Window Seat," is something 
of the same delightful arrangement of light and 
quaint surroundings that Mr. Abbey found in 
rural England. Mr. Millet adds to this a young 
woman whose corporeal frame is finely put under 
successive layers of drapery, each artistically dis- 
criminated. 



The smaller canvas by Mr. Millet, in the east 
room, shows the same skill in a different way. Mr. 
Thos. Hovenden discovers, in a genial way, the 
reflective powers of the negro cuticle, as manifested 
in a comfortable and characteristic figure in an 
arm chair by the window. 

Mr. T. W. Wood renews, in a spirited way, his 
skill in telling a story. "The Difficult Text" 
shows not only the careful discrimination in char- 
acter of the parson and carpenter, but is as well 
considered in respect to the accessories. There is 
little to say of Mr. J. G. Brown's "Jolly Lot," 
except that he appeals, in his own graphic and 
successful way, for the groups of ragamuffins that 
serve him so often and well. Mr. E. Wood Perry 
continues to reproduce rustic scenes. " The Modern 
Eve" is as carefully painted as are all the similar 
works of the kind by Mr. Perry, without entering 
into considerations which engage the younger race 
of artists. 

Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce's "Toiler of the 
Sea" is an ideal view of the fisher girl, on a large* 
neutral tinted canvas. The most imposing figure 
piece is "The Invocation of Moses," by Miss Sarah 
P. B. Dodson. The grouping of the three figures 
is interesting, full of action, and more agreeable 
even in color. To return to the smaller figure 
pieces: Mr. Walter Shirlaw exhibits "Sorry for 
the Goose," a little canvas, and almost decorative 
in color. 

Mr. Frank Fowler, who sends several small 
works — one of more importance, called "Fatima" — 
is conspicuous also in a small head of a girl under 
a hat, and in strong light, unusually pleasing in 
color. "In May-time," by Mr. J. Wells Champ- 
ney, belongs to a similar group of fresh, out-door 
scenes with figures. 

There is space to enumerate only the two 
spirited war scenes by Mr. Gilbert Gaul, Mr. 
Wordsworth Thompson's "Episode of Arnold's 
Raid," "The Captain Molena," a character sketch, 
by P. Viena, "The Bohemian," by Mr. Dennis M. 
Bunker. 

Mr. Bunker's Breton scenes contribute to the 
landscapes, which make the most-valuable part of 
the exhibition. There is a decided impulse given 
to landscape art of late. Mr. George Inness sends 
two prominent canvases. "A Sunset," which has 
the principal place in the south room, divides the 
canvas between the most positive mass of yellows 
and a mass of green in shadow. This emphatic 
distribution is rendered more striking by the dark 
figure of a girl against the glowing evening sky, a 
note which increases, by contrast, the power of the 
lights. 

Mr. J. Francis Murphy is also occupied in ex- 
periments with color, which, if not so forcible as 
are those of Mr. Inness, attract attention in the 
same way : Mr. Murphy brings his yellows forward, 
a shimmering mass, beyond a background of more 
subdued tints. Mr. Murphy exhibits various at- 
mospheric effects, in eresting to the artist, but 
with less of that charm of sentiment which is so 
often found in his work. 

Mr. James Smillie sends a large canvas with 
the cliffs and downs of Etretat, and a fine render- 
ing of one of those aerial effects which obliterate 
the boundaries of sea and sky, and that are peculiar 
to that region. Mr. J. B. Bristol contributes sev- 
eral quiet New England Mountain scenes, and Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford a small but wholly pleasing 
canvas. 

Mr. Bolton Jones, Mr. C. Harry Eaton, and 
Mr. Wm. Bliss Baker, whose names group naturally 
together, are all represented. There are several 
new names. Mr. Leonard Ochtman is remembered 
in two canvases ; and a quiet, clearly-sustained, 
but unpretentious work, " Sand Dunes at Quogue," 
by H. H. DuBois, attracts attention by its promise. 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols has become a welcome 
contributor, and there is a bright bit of Venetian 
garden life by Mr. Albert G. Reinhart. 

Mr. Harry Chase's "New York Harbor," a view 
of North River in broad, uncompromising daylight, 
with a vessel in mid-river, and the picturesque 
view of the city in the background, shows immedi- 
ate pictorial possibilities of which marine painters- 
have been heretofore slow to avail themselves. 
Mr. M. F. H. de Haas exhibits a vivid canvas 
with old galleys in Dutch waters, and Mr. Arthur 
Quartley an October view off the coast of Maine. 

The awards of the Clarke and Hallgarten 
prizes resulted as follows: Clarke prize of $300 for 
the best figure painting to Francis C. Jones for 
"Exchanging Confidences." The first Hallgarten 
prize to Harry Chase for New York Harbor ;" 
second prize to Francis Murphy for "Tints of a 
Banished Past ;" third prize to Dennis M. Bunker 
for "A Bohemian." 




